The George Sand-

ciples, against furious madness? Your chosen chiefs, your
governors, your inspirers, are they all brigands and idiots?
No, it is impossible; there are no groups, there is no club, there
are no crossroads where a voice of truth could not make itself
heard. Speak then, justify yourself, proclaim your gospel.
Dissolve yourself in order to make yourself over if the discord
is in your own midst. Make an appeal to the future if you are
not an ancient invasion of Barbarians. Tell those who still
love the people what they ought to do for them, and if you
have nothing to say, if you cannot speak a word of life, if the
iniquities of your mysteries are sealed by fear, renounce noble
sympathies, live on the scorn of honest folk, and struggle be-
tween the jailer and the police.

All France has heard the word of your destiny which might
have been the word of hers. She has waited for it in vain.
I too, simple, I waited. While blaming the means I did not
want to prejudice the end. There has always been one in
revolutions, and the revolutions that fail are not always those
with the weakest basis. A patriotic fanaticism seems to have
been the first sentiment of this struggle. These lost children
of the democratic army were going perhaps to subscribe to
an inevitable peace that they judged shameful: Paris had sworn
to bury herself under her ruins.

The democratic people were going to force the bourgeois to
keep their word. They took possession of the cannon, they
were going to turn them on the Prussians, it was mad, but it
was grand. . . . Not at all. The first act of the Commune
is to consent to the peace, and in all the course of its manage-
ment, it does not have an insult, not a threat for the enemy, it
conceives and commits the remarkable cowardice of overturn-
ing under the eyes of the enemy the column that recalls his
defeats and our victories. It is angry against the powers
emanating from universal suffrage, and yet it invokes this
suffrage in Paris to constitute itself. It is true that this was
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